20                        Reply to Objections I

But, in order to remove the first part of this difficulty we must
distinguish between possible and necessary existence, and note that
in the concept or idea of everything that is clearly and distinctly
conceived, possible existence is contained, but necessary existence
never, except in the idea of God alone. For I am sure that all who
diligently attend to this diversity between the idea of God and that
of all other things, will perceive that, even though other things are
indeed conceived1 only as existing, yet it does not thence follow
that they do exist, but only that they may exist, because we do not
conceive that there is any necessity for actual existence being con-
joined with their other properties ; but, because we understand that
actual existence is necessarily and at all times linked to God's other
attributes, it follows certainly that God exists.

Further, to clear away the rest of the difficulty, we must observe
that those ideas which do not contain a true and immutable nature,
but only a fictitious one due to a mental synthesis, can be by that
same mind analysed, not merely by abstraction (or restriction of the
thought)2 but by a clear and distinct mental operation ; hence it will
be clear that those things which the understanding cannot so analyse
have not been put together by it. For example, when I think of a
winged horse, or of a lion actually existing, or of a triangle inscribed
in a square, I easily understand that I can on the contrary think of
a horse without wings, of a lion as not existing and of a triangle
apart from a square, and so forth, and that hence these things have
no true and immutable nature. But if I think of the triangle or
the square (I pass by for the present the lion and the horse, because
their natures are not wholly intelligible to us), then certainly what-
ever I recognise as being contained in the idea of the triangle, as
that its angles are equal to right, etc., I shall truly affirm of the
triangle; and similarly I shall affirm of the square whatsoever
I find in the idea of it. For though I can think of the triangle,
though stripping from it the equality of its angles to two right, yet
I cannot deny that attribute of it by any clear and distinct mental
operation, i.e. when I myself rightly understand what I say. Besides,
if I think of a triangle inscribed in a square, not meaning to ascribe
to the square that which belongs to the triangle alone, or to assign
to the triangle the properties of the square, but for the purpose only
of examining that which arises from the conjunction of the two, the
nature of that composite will be not less true and immutable than

1  intelligamus.

2  This phrase occurs only in the French version.